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believes in a system of proportional representation for the lower house 
(I, 377 et seq.). At all events he would endeavor to escape the 
dangers of unsound and fortuitous legislation, proceeding from irre- 
sponsible combinations of parliamentary groups. 

On each question of recent French politics the student will find M. 
Duguit's precis, well documented as it is, an admirable statement of 
the leading facts and a helpful guide to the literature. For examples, 
take the few pages on the separation of church and state (II, 109- 
138) or on the unions and strikes of government employees (I, 512- 
536) or, again, on the change in the method of electing the great 
committees of the Chamber (II, 344, 345). Without doubt this is 
the best brief description of the government of France to be found in 
any language, and the generous citation of authorities on nearly every 
page will make it doubly welcome to those who are sorely troubled in 
trying to watch " political science " in the making. 

C. A. B. 

Municipal Origins. An Account of English Private Bill Legis- 
lation Relating to Local Government, 1 740-1835, with a chapter on 
Private Bill Procedure. By Frederick H. Spencer. With a 
Preface by Sir Edward Clark. London, Constable and Company, 
1911. — xi, 330 pp. 

Mr. Spencer is to be congratulated on the success with which he has 
pushed into a field in which comparatively little work has been done. 
He has made an excellent contribution to the history of municipal 
government in England in the eighteenth and earlier part of the nine- 
teenth century. Incidentally, moreover, he has thrown much new 
light on the development of a most important part of parliamentary 
procedure, on some aspects of the poor law in the three-quarters of a 
century that preceded the comprehensive reform of 1834, and also on 
political tendencies, so far as these affected municipal as distinct 
from national life, in the period between 1740 and 1835. 

Great changes were making in England in these ninety-five years. 
The movement of population from the rural parishes into the towns 
was going on at an accelerating pace, especially after the beginning of 
the industrial era. Partly as a result of these great changes, the 
Elizabethan poor law, up to this time administered by the justices of 
the peace and the overseers, was breaking down. In the towns and 
cities the old municipal corporations, dating back to the days of royal 
charters and at this time mostly concerned with the sordid aspects of 
parliamentary elections, had neither the power nor the will to meet the 
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new conditions due to the urbanization of England. New statutory 
powers were necessary to supplement or vary the old poor law. In the 
towns and cities, owing to the ineptitude and distrust of the old muni- 
cipal corporations — at their worst between 1760 and 1835 — as well as 
to the lack of power of these corporations, new and trustworthy local 
authorities were needed, with power to levy local taxes to meet the 
cost of various public improvements without which decent and orderly 
conditions were impossible. 

Power to vary the poor law and to authorize improvements in munic- 
ipal conditions could be obtained only from Parliament and by means 
of acts which are still classed at Westminster as private bills. Hence 
the enormous number of acts of this character passed by Parliament 
in what may be described as the formative period of modern English 
municipal development ; hence also the number and variety of local 
authorities — each, as a rule, with a constitution of its own — that were 
created by Parliament. There had been much private-bill legislation 
before 1700. In the main, however, it had reference to personal 
rather than to local concerns. Local bills were passed as early as 1357 ; 
and one of the most memorable struggles between the House of Com- 
mons and the House of Lords over money bills occurred in the reign 
of Charles II over the paving of the streets of Westminster. But 
local as distinct from private and personal legislation (such as name 
bills, naturalization bills and divorce bills) was casual until the reign 
of William III. By 17 10, however, local acts became a regular and 
permanent feature of the statute book; by 1760 they outnumbered 
general acts ; and by the end of the eighteenth century the preponder- 
ance of local legislation was overwhelming. It included bills varying 
the poor law; bills creating new and special municipal authorities, 
river and harbor boards and turnpike trusts ; and bills for enclosing 
commons. 

In this legislation better than in any other existing and accessible 
data can be traced some aspects of the urbanization of England that 
was continuous from the Revolution of 1688 to the beginning of the 
reign of Queen Victoria. How Parliament slowly adapted itself to 
this mass of new work, what share each House had in it, and how the 
standing orders which now govern private-bill legislation were devel- 
oped — all this is told with much interesting detail by Mr. Spencer in a 
chapter which is the most valuable addition yet made to Clifford's 
great work on Private Bill Legislation. With equal success Mr. 
Spencer analyzes these numerous local acts ; he shows the types of 
local authorities that were created, and makes it clear why, in meeting 
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the new social conditions, Parliament entrusted so little to the old 
municipal corporations. 

Mr. Spencer's book appears as the twenty-second number of 
" Studies in Economics and Political Science," a series of monographs 
by writers connected with the London School of Economics and Polit- 
ical Science, edited by W. Pember Reeves. 

Edward Porritt. 

Hartford, Connecticut. 

Commission Government in American Cities. By ERNEST S. 
Bradford. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1911. — xiv, 359pp. 

Within little more than ten years the commission form of government 
has been adopted by two hundred American cities ; and in view of this 
remarkable development it is not surprising that another book should be 
written on the subject. Its appearance is justified by the fact that no 
other treatment is so exhaustive and systematic or based on such care- 
ful investigation. Dr. Bradford has set forth the history of the new 
system, described its essential features as well as the numerous diver- 
gences in type, and attempted to discover how far experience has 
justified it. He has analyzed all the commission charters. By cor- 
respondence with officials and citizens or by visits to the cities he has 
supplemented to some extent the more available materials. 

In the first part of the book he describes the spread of commission 
government from the time of the Galveston flood to August, 1911. 
The second part is occupied mainly with an analysis and comparison 
of the various charters and laws ; and in the appendix appear the 
text of the Iowa law (the " Des Moines plan"), the preferential 
voting arrangements of the Grand Junction charter and a useful bibli- 
ography. There are many comparative tables, which show the provis- 
ions of all the charters respecting such matters as the salaries of 
commissioners, their terms, the number elected at one time, non-parti- 
san primaries, the percentages required to set in motion the initiative 
and referendum etc. This part of the work has been admirably done. 

But our author, very properly , has not limited himself to presenting 
and classifying structural details. In the preface he asks, as many 
others are asking, whether ' ' this is a fad in municipal politics which 
will gradually disappear," or whether it is "based on sound principles 
which insure its success" ; and he promises to find an answer. There 
is room for suspicion that for him no such question really existed. In 
chapters xxv and xxvi he states objections to the new system most per- 
functorily, confining himself to those which have been urged by others 



